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past twenty odd years, and on which he himself had risen from
the position of a minor civil servant to a man already immensely
wealthy and destined to be wealthier still.
He was by his talents, industry, and great knowledge of the
whole political world (acquired as Secretary to the Council)
the natural leader of the landed interest which now directed
English society, and especially of the new great fortunes which
had a vested interest in preventing the re-establishment of
Catholicism, and whose chief members had suddenly become
millionaires through their rifling of religious endowment in
every form. Cecil further strengthened himself by becoming
the head not only of this interest in general, but of a particular
governing clique which was the nucleus thereof.
As the period (1560-1600) progresses you find, more and
more, a small interrelated clique of men standing at the centre
of everything: thus Nicholas Bacon (who was at once made
Keeper of the Great Seal) was the brother-in-law of Cecil's
wife and the father of Francis Bacon, who plays so great a part
at the end of the reign; Walsingham, later on the head of
Cecil's powerful and ubiquitous spy system, was the father-iu-
law of Essex, the last favourite of the Queen. Essex's stepfather
was the earliest and most permanent favourite of the Queen;
Dudley, whom she made Earl of Leicester, a younger son of
that Northumberland who had tried to,put Lady Jane Grey
upon the throne. Another son-in-law of Walsingham's was
Sir Philip Sidney, the poet, also a nephew of Leicester's. The
whole of Elizabeth's reign is full of this little set of men of
whom these names are examples, all closely inter-connected,
sometimes quarrelling among themselves, more often allied, but
especially remarkable for forming a compact and (for that
matter) unpopular clique in the midst of England.
The Accession of Elizabeth. Circumstances favoured
William Cecil, as they do every great man who establishes a
policy. He knew that Elizabeth was indifferent to religion and
could be made to accept the change; it was Elizabeth who
came next in succession by her father's will, who had been in
the public eye for long as the native Tudor heiress, and who
had been nominated for the throne by Mary herself. Further,
Elizabeth had in support of her accession the greatest force of
the time, that of Philip of Spain, her brother-in-law. Philip
and Cecil between them put Elizabeth on the throne.
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